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WELCOME TO RESOUN D—Redeemer's 
new multichannel content-sharing platform. The 
digital and print version of Resound will replace 

our former flagship magazine Tangents. We're 
excited to continue sharing stories with you. We're 
bringing the best of Redeemer’s established editorial 
brand and integrating it with the latest in digital 
communication. 


There are so many factors to consider when making a 
change as big as a relaunch. We are thankful for the 
feedback we received from faculty, staff and alumni 
during our relaunch process. There were more than 
100 new names suggested! 


From those 100 ideas, we narrowed it down to one 
name that would best reflect Redeemer’s mission 

and weave together our community's stories. We 
chose Resound. On our print and digital channels, 
Redeemer’s overarching story—our mission— 
resounds. The influence of Redeemer’s graduates 
echoes out into their communities, their churches 
and our culture. The ripple effects of God’s kingdom 
are in the lines of each story we tell, from the profiles 
of faculty printed on the pages of this magazine to the 
student achievements we celebrate in web stories and 
email newsletters. 


We invite you to join us as we celebrate the amazing 
work God is doing through Redeemer and its 
graduates. We hope you'll connect with us not only 
through the magazine but also throughout the year at 
www.redeemer.ca/resound. /R 


DR. DAVID ZIETSMA 


Vice President, Marketing and Enrolment 
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Better Living 


Through Chemistry? 


In the last century, chemistry has made our 
world better—and worse. Given that, what 
does it mean to bea Christian and a chemist? 


Leadership, Faith and Courage 


Redeemer community commemorates founding president 
Rev. Henry De Bolster. 


Serving Culture’s Front Lines 


Much has changed since 1982. Yet, our mission is as vital and 
important today as it was when our doors first opened. 


Mental Health and Higher Ed 


People are most at risk of developing serious mental illnesses 
between the ages of 18 and 24. How can we respond? 


Fearfully and Wonderfully Made 


Alumna Irma Van Andel, a chiropractic doctor, celebrates 
creation through kinesiology. 
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Protecting the 
Dignity of Refugees 


Ed Bosveld, our 2016 
Distinguished Alumni Award 
winner, is a dedicated advocate 
for at-risk communities, locally 
and globally. 


The Common Good 


Redeemer faculty bring 
Christian influence to bear on 
sexual violence on campus, 
apocalyptic literature and 
pollution in local watersheds. 


Katy Perry and 
Byzantine Icons 


Dr. Matthew Milliner uncovers 
the sacred stories in images, 
whether medieval art or the 
sashaying sharks of Katy Perry’s 
Super Bowl show. 


First Impressions 


Dr. Lindsey Short is exploring 
how experience shapes our 
impressions of the hundreds of 
faces we see every day. 


RESOUND 
Vol. 1.1 


On our print and digital channels, Redeemer University 
College's overarching story—our mission—resounds. 
The influence of Redeemer's graduates echoes out into 
their communities, their churches and our culture. The 
ripple effects of God's kingdom are in the lines of each 
story we tell, from the profiles of faculty printed on the 
pages of this magazine to the student achievements we 
celebrate in web stories and email newsletters. 


We invite you to join us as we celebrate the amazing 
work God is doing through Redeemer and its graduates. 
Connect with us not only through the magazine but 
through the year at www.redeemer.ca/resound. 


www.redeemer.ca/resound 


CONTACT 
Submit a question, suggest a story or change your 
address: communications@redeemer.ca 


PRODUCTION 

The print edition of Resound is published twice per year. 
Digitally, Resound stories are published year-round at 
redeemer.ca/resound. Stories are produced, edited and 
curated by the Communications department of Redeemer 
University College. 


EDITORIAL AND CREATIVE TEAM 
David Zietsma, editor-in-chief 

Beth Van Lingen, managing editor 
Josh Sieders, marketing director 
Julie Van Huizen ‘08, art director 

Dan Galenkamp ‘14, writer 

Marie Versteeg ‘03, writer, copy editor 


ABOUT REDEEMER 

Redeemer University College is a Christian liberal arts 
and science university offering courses and programs 
leading to bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences and 
education. Redeemer serves more than 700 students on 
its 86 acre campus, located in the Greater Hamilton Area. 


DISCLAIMER 

Ideas and opinions expressed in Resound may not 
necessarily reflect those of the editors or of Redeemer 
University College. 
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THE LEADERSHIP, FAITH 
and courage of Rev. Henry De Bolster, 
Redeemer’s founding president, 

have shaped our community from its 
inception. We are deeply saddened by 
Rev. De Bolster’s passing last April. 
Redeemer students, faculty, staff and 
many others gathered to pay tribute to 
Rev. De Bolster in a memorial service. 
“His vision and tireless, faithful 
efforts were vital to Redeemer's 
establishment, and his presence with 
students, faculty, staff and Redeemer’s 
support community meant that he 
touched many lives,” says President 
Hubert Krygsman. 


Even before Redeemer opened its 
doors to students, Rev. De Bolster was 
appointed president. In 1981, he guided 
the nascent institution through the 
challenging early days of its existence. 
Emeritus professor of religion Al 
Wolters, then an OCCA board member, 
had the honour of telling De Bolster 
he'd been chosen for the presidency. 
Wolters remembers Rev. De Bolster as 
“a man of strong faith, firmly rooted 
in the Reformed faith of his Dutch 
forebears, but also forward-looking 
and willing quite boldly to ‘step out 

in faith’ into an unknown future.” 
Working with the board, De Bolster 
was tasked with assembling a faculty, 
attracting students, finding a campus 
and raising the support necessary to 
begin this wildly ambitious endeavour 
of faith. “Henry was a rock-solid and 
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Leadership, Faith 
and Courage 


Redeemer community 
commemorates founding 
president Rev. Henry 

De Bolster 


uncompromising supporter of Christian education on all levels,” 
says Wolters, who joined Redeemer’s faculty in 1984. “The movement 
for Christian education has never had a stronger and more convicted 
advocate than he.” Through God's blessing and faithfulness, Rev. De 
Bolster oversaw the opening of Redeemer in September 1982 with 97 
students, eight faculty and rented facilities. 


Through the next 12 years of his presidency, he was present for many 
other firsts, including the acquisition and building of the current 
Ancaster campus. When he retired in 1994, Redeemer was home 

to more than 400 students, and it had developed a well-regarded 
reputation for the quality of its academic program. For his work in 
establishing Redeemer, McMaster Divinity College awarded him an 
honorary doctorate degree. “It’s really hard to overestimate Henry’s 
influence on Christian education in Canada,” says Justin Cooper, 
who served as Redeemer’s president following Rev. De Bolster’s 
retirement. “He was courageous and visionary in each part of the 
process of establishing a Christian college in Ontario.” 


Rev. De Bolster said that being the first president of Redeemer 
University College had an immeasurable impact on his life. It was 
during these years that he felt he fully lived out his calling. Christian 
education was his passion, and he felt he had this very undeserved 
privilege to be part of “that important Kingdom work.” He tended to 
and loved Redeemer with his entire being. 


After his retirement, he returned to the ministry, serving churches 
in the Hamilton area as a guest preacher and visiting pastor. In 
addition to these engagements, he wrote two books: Stepping 
Forward in Faith, which details his experience founding Redeemer 
College, and Struggles and Blessings, an autobiography. He frequently 
returned to Redeemer as a guest speaker. 


Rev. De Bolster’s influence continues to be felt by Redeemer 
students and over 5,000 alumni. His legacy will continue to shape 
generations of students to come, from his vision for Christian 
learning at the campus on Garner Road to the scholarship endowed 
in his name. /R 


A Wildly Ambitious 
Endeavour of Faith 


Reflections from President 
Krygsman 


REDEEMER OPENED ITS doors in September 1982 with 
97 students, eight faculty and rented facilities on Beech Street. From 
its beginning, Redeemer has been sustained by God's providential 
and sometimes miraculous care, and by a committed and generous 
community that shared a strong vision for Christian university 
education that would prepare servant-leaders of God's kingdom in 
today’s culture. 


Though never without challenges, Redeemer has carried out that 
mission with considerable success, with over 5,000 alumni providing 
a faithful Christian presence in communities and professions across 
Canada and around the world. Despite the audacious ambition of 
building a private Christian university against daunting odds, God has 
been true to His promise of meeting the needs of those who follow 
Him faithfully. 


Today, Redeemer is still an ambitious endeavour of faith. We have 
launched new programs, such as Media and Communication Studies, 
that expand our opportunities to prepare students to be authentic 
Christian voices in our contemporary culture. And the Class of 
2020 is the first to benefit from Redeemer’s renewed, integrated 
Core curriculum. Finally, we have rebuilt our recruiting and 
communications systems. The new redeemer.ca website went live 


Redeemer hx 
been sustair 


by God’s 
providential 


one year ago. The website relaunch 
has culminated in turning our 
flagship magazine digital. Through 
these efforts, Redeemer continues 
to offer a Christian vision for post- 
secondary learning. 


As you know, I will be leaving 
Redeemer University College, passing 
the baton to new leadership to take the 
next steps in meeting our challenges 
and advancing Redeemer's mission. 
Nevertheless, I remain passionate and 
confident about Redeemer’s mission 
and vision for Christian university 
learning from a Reformed perspective. 
It has been a privilege to serve the 
Redeemer community, and to see 

the influence that Redeemer has in 
deepening the faith and learning of 
our students and shaping our alumni 
to impact their communities. 


Ultimately, I believe, Redeemer is a 
testament to God’s providential care. 
In its first 34 years, Redeemer has 
established a strong record of high 
quality education and scholarship, 
along with community cooperation 
and service. With these initiatives, 
with the full scope of the Redeemer 
2020 plan and by remaining vibrantly 
faithful to God, I trust that Redeemer 
will continue to build on that legacy. /R 


DR. HUBERT KRYGSMAN 


President 
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Serving Culture’s 


OUR WORLD IS fullofopportunities and challenges, hope 

and despair, promise and brokenness. How are we preparing the next 
generation to tackle the key issues of tomorrow? How do we prepare them 
to have a positive impact on their communities, to transform our culture 
and, in all these things, to reflect the hope of Jesus Christ? 


Much has changed since Redeemer opened its doors to 97 students in 
1982. Yet, more than thirty years later, Redeemer remains rooted in its 
mission of Christian university education that prepares students for 

lives of leadership and service. We encourage our students to ask, “What 
can I learn about God in my science or in my literature class? When I 
graduate and get a job, how can I use what I've learned to serve God and 
my neighbour?” Across the world, from the classroom to their careers and 
churches, our faculty, students and alumni are making an impact. 


Redeemer 
integrates faith and 


Redeemer is continuing to invest in that mission, in a world of higher 


l earn ie th at h as education where the expectations of students and the needs of the 
communities our students and faculty serve have changed dramatically. 
always Mada d e us Students weigh universities and colleges for cost and for programs they 
. : believe will lead to jobs after graduation. They are deciding whether they 
unique F V V ith the will take their degree online or invest in classroom learning. They are 
; navigating a higher education marketplace that is debating the value of 
2020 plan, we're the liberal arts. 
CO nfi d c ntly IMOovl ng But millennials, who make up the largest pool of potential students, 
: want to make the same kind of impact that our alumni are making. They 
fo rward while are seeking more than just job training; they are looking to develop their 
2 God-given gifts and find life-giving callings. Redeemer prepares them 
S taylng true to the to make that type of impact, as Ontario's only liberal arts and sciences 
university that delivers BA, B.Sc. and B.Ed. programs from an integrated 
he art of who we dare. Christian perspective. 
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As a relatively small university, Redeemer needs to and can 
respond quickly to its environment. We need to reflect and 
change where needed—without changing the heart of who we 
are. We must always keep in mind the needs and interests of 
students, who are seeking a holistic, transformative Christian 
university education that equips them to serve at the front 
lines of today’s culture. 


Redeemer responded with a new five-year strategic plan, 
adopted by the Board of Governors in June 2014. At its core, 
Redeemer 2020 is acommitment to the goals and principles 
upon which Redeemer was founded. 


Let’s look at some of the Redeemer 2020 initiatives that are 
already under way: 


We've renewed our Core curriculum and launched the new 
Core this September. (Read more on p. 19.) Rooted in our 
Reformed Christian worldview, the Core connects the entire 
Redeemer experience together with ten interdisciplinary 
courses that build on and complement the content of each 
student’s chosen discipline. The Core prepares students to be 
innovators and creative thinkers, problems solvers and team 
members. Given a broad understanding of the biggest issues 
facing our society, our students are ready to tackle problems 
that span science, technology, the humanities, social science 
and culture. 


This March, the new Centre for Experiential Learning and 
Careers opens. The Centre will expand experiential and 
service-learning opportunities, like internships and co-op 
work terms, across Redeemer’s programs. The Centre will also 
deepen students’ career development, whether that means job 
hunting or researching graduate schools. 


Last September, our students started majors and minors in 
Redeemer’s new Media and Communication Studies program. 
They are being prepared to respond to rapidly-changing 
digital media with a distinctly Christian voice. 


We're already seeing the results of these efforts. Redeemer 
2020 initiatives have helped stabilize incoming student 
enrolment at around 200 new incoming students each year 
since 2014. This fall, we welcomed 706 students to campus! 


Redeemer is also recognized for the scholarship and 

creative activity of our faculty. It’s all part of our mission of 
Christ-centred teaching, research and service to the wider 
community. Through the Redeemer Centre for Christian 
Scholarship, we’re investing in outstanding Reformed 
Christian scholarship and connecting that scholarship to the 
questions our neighbours are asking. 


From monitoring pollution in Hamilton watersheds to 
investigating the under-researched issue of relationship 
violence on Christian campuses, the Centre's Zylstra research 
fund program fosters original scholarship, directly related 


God has blessed 
Redeemer in 
amazing ways 
throughout its 
first 34 years.” 


to issues of major public concern, 
and extends the reach of the work of 
Redeemer’s faculty into the public 
sphere. (Read more on p. 28.) 


The Centre also promotes and encourages 
emerging academics working at Christian 
colleges and universities across North 
America, who speak out of their Christian 
perspective into big public questions. It 
hosts the Emerging Public Intellectual 
Award, whose latest recipient, art history 
expert Dr. Matthew Milliner, uncovers 

the sacred stories in the images that we 
encounter every day. (Read more on p. 32.) 


As we invest in the Redeemer 2020 plan, 
we are also committed to responsible 
stewardship of our resources. With 

the generous help of supporters, we 
have reduced Redeemer’s debt by more 
than $2 million this past year. Paying 
down this debt frees resources to fund 
student financial aid and other ongoing 
program and facility needs. 


God has blessed Redeemer in amazing 
ways throughout its first 34 years. 
Redeemer’s mission is as vital and 
important today as it was when our 
doors first opened. With more than 
5,000 alumni leading the way and with 
the continued generous support of the 
wider Christian community, young 
Christians will continue to find their 
callings at Redeemer. /R 
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This article originally appeared on June 23 in Comment, 
a publication of Cardus: www.cardus.ca 


INGING THE PRAISES of modern plastics and 
synthetic fabrics, the Wonderful World of Chemistry musical 
gave voice (and dance) to 1964's widespread technological 
optimism. It was Du Pont’s contribution to that year’s 
World Fair, and a bookend to their corporate slogan: 
“Better Things for Better Living .. . Through Chemistry.” 


This hope in chemistry was catalyzed by a wide variety of 
new products that caused dramatic changes in people's 
day-to-day lives: plastics, synthetic textiles, antibiotics, 
pesticides, food products, refrigerants, as well as efficient 
processes to synthesize fertilizers and convert crude oil 
into gasoline. 


But just as the Du Pont singers were proclaiming the 
wonders and promise of modern chemistry, the belief that 
the products of modern chemistry really led to “better 
things” and “better living” was called into question, as 

a dark side to some of these new synthetic chemicals 

was exposed. The insecticide DDT, for example, had 

been hailed as a “miracle compound" for its ability to 
increase agricultural yields and for its role in virtually 
eradicating insect-borne diseases in several developing 
countries. But soon significant negative effects on wildlife, 
ecosystems and human health due to the widespread and 
indiscriminate use of DDT were documented, along with 
evidence of insect resistance. 


An optimism rooted in chemistry remains for some today, 
but it is clouded by an increasing awareness that this 
“better living” comes with costs to creation and often to 
our own human health. 
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These new forms of matter, or 
new processes for transforming 
matter, are cultural artifacts 


that have a tremendous 


influence on human culture.” 


Chemistry: A transforming vision 


Chemistry has always concerned itself with two 
essential projects: understanding the nature of the 
material world (What is matter composed of? How 
is matter organized? How does matter behave?) 
and manipulating the raw materials of the world 
into new forms of matter that are more useful and 
valuable (How can matter be transformed?). These 
two projects have worked in tandem to develop an 
incredible level of knowledge of the structure and 
behaviour of the material world and have provided 
new products and technologies that have played 
an important role in shaping human cultures 
throughout history, continuing to do so in the 
present in profound ways. 


Chemistry aims to create new forms of matter 
from the raw materials of the created world. 
These new forms of matter, or new processes for 
transforming matter, are cultural artifacts that 
have a tremendous influence on human culture. 


From air to food 


For example, in the past century, the global 
population has approximately quadrupled. 
Perhaps the most important factor behind this is 
the tremendous increase in global food production 
due to the availability of synthetic, nitrogen-rich 
fertilizers arising from one basic chemical reaction: 
the conversion of nitrogen in the air into ammonia. 
It is estimated that today almost half of humanity 
is alive because of the discovery of this one 
chemical process. It is arguably the most important 
discovery of the twentieth century. 


As an essential component of 
most biomolecules, nitrogen 
is a vitally important 
chemical element for life. 

In fact, nitrogen is often a 
limiting nutrient for the 
growth of living organisms: 
once an organism's supply 

of nitrogen is depleted, it 
ceases to grow further or 
dies. We humans get our 
required nitrogen through 
our diets by eating plants and 
animals, which ultimately 
get their nitrogen from the 
soil, typically in the form of 
ammonium or nitrate ions. 


In order to sustain food 
production ina given 
location, something must 

be done to replenish the 

soil nitrogen. Crop rotation 
encourages soil bacteria to 
convert dinitrogen molecules 
in the atmosphere into 

forms of nitrogen useful 


for growing plants. The spreading of manure 
and compost also helps return usable nitrogen to 
the soil. In order to further increase crop yields 
through the late 1800s, European nations began 
importing vast amounts of nitrogen-rich guano 
(dried bird or bat feces) and the mineral saltpeter 
(potassium nitrate) from the west coast of South 
America and applying it to their fields. 


At the close of the 1800s, however, there was 
great concern that food production in Europe 
could not keep pace with the growing population. 
“England and all civilized nations stand in deadly 
peril,” argued Sir William Crookes, president of 
the British Academy of Sciences. There was not 
enough natural fertilizer in the world to meet the 
needs of the twentieth century. “It is through the 
laboratory that starvation may ultimately be turned 
into plenty,” he continued. “It is the chemist who 
must come to the rescue.” 


The scientist who ultimately solved this great 
problem was the Jewish chemist Fritz Haber, 
working in Germany. In 1908, Haber discovered 
that nitrogen from air could be made to react 
with hydrogen under high pressure and high 
temperature in the presence ofa metal catalyst to 


form ammonia. Carl Bosch and his team 
at the German chemical company BASF 
were able to develop high-pressure- 
reaction vessels to scale the process up, 
and the first nitrogen-fixing ammonia 
factory was opened in 1913. The 
atmospheric nitrogen that was "fixed" 
into ammonia could subsequently be 
converted into other forms of nitrogen 
useful for fertilizers. 


Or explosives. World War I broke out 
shortly after, and the British navy 
blocked nitrogen-containing saltpeter 
imports into Germany. Haber was able to 
modify his fertilizer-making technology 
to supply the raw materials for making 
explosives for the German military. 
Haber's involvement in the military 
deepened as he became the driving force 
behind the use of poisonous gases in the 
trenches, like those used on Canadian 
troops in Ypres. It is ironic that the 
inventor of a process that today keeps 
nearly half of the globe's population fed 
is also considered the father of modern 
chemical warfare. The irony of Fritz 


It is the chemist who must 


come to the rescue.” 
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Haber's life is even more profound: he was Jewish 
and desperately wanted to make contributions to 
German society. While he was lauded in the years 
that followed World War I, the rise of the Nazis 

in the 1930s changed all that. Seeing that Jewish 
researchers were being fired from universities 

and government, Haber resigned his prominent 
position and left Germany for good in 1933, dying 
shortly after in Switzerland. Perhaps the greatest, 
and most tragic, irony is that the Nazis used Zyklon 
B—an offshoot of the pesticide research Haber had 
carried out—in concentration camp gas chambers 
to kill Jews, including some of his relatives. 


The Haber-Bosch process contributed to the rapid 
expansion of fertilizer production in the post- 
World War II era. Along with the use of pesticides, 
mechanization, irrigation and new crop varieties, 
the increased availability of nitrogen has led to 
dramatic growth in agriculture yields. In 1913, 
when the first ammonia factory came online, the 
global population was about 1.4 billion. Today 

the global population has exceeded 7 billion. 

It is estimated that about 40-50 percent of the 
nitrogen atoms in our bodies have at some point 
been "fixed" over a metal catalyst in the Haber- 
Bosch process. In other words, almost half of the 
world's human population would likely not be 
alive without the Haber-Bosch process! 


Increased food production arising from this 
chemical innovation has certainly led to "better 
living” for most citizens of the world. In nations 
where synthetic fertilizers are used in significant 
quantities, widespread food shortages and 
famines no longer occur. For this we should be 
deeply thankful. 


On the other hand, the rapidly increasing use of 
synthetic fertilizers does not lead exclusively to 
better living. In many underdeveloped nations, 
challenges in food distribution and access to 
fertilizers remain. And here in North America, 
the overabundance of cheap food has contributed 
to an obesity epidemic. There are also significant 
negative effects on creation, as the global 
nitrogen cycle is being altered to the point where 
we have exceeded one of earth's key "planetary 
boundaries.” There is a tendency to use an excess 
of fertilizer, and these excess nutrients end up in 
streams, rivers, lakes and the ocean, where they 
cause unwanted algae blooms and deoxygenated 
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Does the Christian tradition 
have anything to offer 
chemists looking to make a 
better world through their 
vocation?” 


“dead zones.” Furthermore, soil bacteria can metabolize 
excess nitrogen fertilizers into nitrous oxide gas, which 
enters the atmosphere, and can cause depletion of the 
ozone layer; promotes warming of the atmosphere; and 
contributes to the formation of smog, which often plagues 
urban areas. 


The Haber-Bosch process, and the increased agricultural 
output it has enabled, has dramatically shaped human 
culture over the past 100 years. It will continue to be an 
indispensable element of twenty-first century global 
human culture. Without it, the world as we know it, with 
7 billion humans living on this planet, could not exist. 
There is no going back, especially since the population is 
projected to increase by at least another 2 billion over the 
next century. In the words of Vaclav Smil, humanity has 
"developed a profound chemical dependence.” 


Stewarding the periodic table 


So where does that leave a chemist today? Does the 
Christian tradition have anything to offer chemists 
looking to make a better world through their vocation? 
What are the elements of chemical stewardship? 


The first is a rediscovery of awe in the face of the material 
world. Fora Christian and a chemist this implies an awe 
of God—an acknowledgement that the material world 
we study is God's creation and design. Matter is worthy of 
study simply because it is from God, it is designed by God 
and it is deemed to be very good by God. One important 
aspect of chemistry is uncovering and discovering the 
creational laws of nature that God has put in place and 
sustains. As we learn more and more about the material 
world through the discipline of chemistry, a Christian 
should be moved to a sense of wonder and awe at God's 
elegant, ordered, yet mysterious design of matter. Awe of 


the material world might not be sufficient for a proper use 
of chemistry, but its absence makes proper use impossible. 


Being a Christian and a chemist means recognizing that 
God has created human beings as his image bearers 
here on earth. He has not only given us the ability to 


investigate and understand his creation, but 

has actually tasked us to be creators, to make 
something of the material world he created. The 
enterprise of chemistry is so much more than 
just understanding the nature of matter. It also 
includes creating new forms of matter that have 
never existed before. Christians who work in 

the field of chemistry should express their God- 
given creativity by unfolding and developing the 
potential that lies within God's creation. 


And this leads to another important question that 
needs to be asked: What should we be creating? 
How should we be directing our creative energies 
as they apply to chemistry? With chemical 
knowledge of the material world comes a great 
deal of power, even mastery, over creation. 
Through chemistry, we have gained the power to 
heal through medicines but also the power to kill 
through explosives. We have gained the power to 
provide clean water yet have the power to pollute 
our streams, lakes and oceans. We have the power 
to convert air into fertilizer for food yet have the 
power to pollute our atmosphere, causing smog, 
acid rain, ozone depletion and climate change. 
With the knowledge gained through chemistry 
comes great responsibility to wield this power 
and authority with great care, particularly for 

the Christian. Ifthe "better living” of the Du Pont 
slogan can be understood as a way of serving our 
neighbours and enhancing creation with care, then 
a Christian chemist has much to contribute. 


There is much potential to apply knowledge of 
chemistry to developing new technologies or 
refining existing technologies to fulfill needs 
for food, medicine, energy and clean water in 
affordable and practical ways. Knowledge of 
chemistry can also serve creation itself: we can 
monitor and mitigate environmental pollution, 
design chemical processes that require less energy 
and produce less waste, develop new materials 
for more efficient energy use in buildings and 
transportation and so on. 


If I had been at the World's Fair in 1964, I 

don't think I would have joined in singing 
wholeheartedly, "Better things for better living 
through chemistry.” But I might have just hhmmed 
and tapped my foot. 


DR. DARREN BROUWER is an associate professor of 


chemistry at Redeemer University College. 
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People are most at risk 
of developing serious 


PICTURE THIS: Coffee in hand, you line up 


] outside of the gym where you'll take your exam. Your 
me ntal illn ESSES classmates are quietly catching up, but you can't keep 
your mind quiet long enough to look your classmates 
b e twe en th e Age 50 f in the eye. Hundreds of anxiety-stricken thoughts are 
racing through your brain. You sit down in the gym for 
1 8 d, nd 24 7 El OW Call WE 7 your exam, and you feel as if you're sitting among rows 
;etq ] of blank faces, completely unrecognizable to you. The 
aS C h ristla Ns te AC h 1 ne professor's exam instructions are muffled out by the 
an d le a ml n g at storm of anxiety taking over your whole body and mind. 
Can you sense the toll on your relationships and on your 
Redeemer, respond? ne 


At any age we can experience poor mental health, but 
our signs and symptoms will vary by age. In our teens 
and twenties, we are more likely to develop mental 
health problems, like schizophrenia, depression, 
anxiety, bipolar disorder and eating disorders, says 
Victor Schwartz, medical director at the Jed Foundation. 
We're most at risk of developing serious mental illnesses 
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Health 


Higher Ed 


between the ages of 18 and 24, the same 
age range of most Redeemer students. 


Just like their peers, Redeemer students 
grapple with unclear futures and feel the 
pressure of life-altering decisions. When 
moving into residence or signing a lease 
off-campus, students are leaving their 
previous support systems. 


One-third of the students surveyed ina 
2013 US study had, within the past year, 
“felt so depressed that it was difficult 

to function.” Almost half of the 41,847 
undergraduate and graduate participants 
said that their academic life—studies, 
supervisors and peers—had been “very 
difficult to handle.” 


Redeemer Student Life staff and 
Hamilton mental health professionals 
work together to help students face 
university life’s joy and sorrow head-on. 
Shalem Mental Health Network provides 
students with up to four free counseling 
sessions with qualified Christian 
counselors. The St. Joseph's Hospital 
Mobile Mental Health Team comes 

to Redeemer on Mondays, providing 
sessions for students with a clinical 
therapist, a substance use counselor, 

a family educator or a youth mentor. 
Students learn about mental health 
through workshops, support groups, 
Mental Health First Aid and Mental 
Health Awareness Weeks. 


“Giving 

space for the 
questions, 
reflecting them 
back, speaking 
words of 
empathy 

and finding 
ways to 
empower are 
all spiritual 
tasks.” 


Perspectives 


The Christian values of Scripture and 
prayer guide Redeemer’s approach 

to mental health. We tailor spiritual 
care to the student in front of us. A 
student in the midst ofa mental health 
struggle may want prayer, or they may 
not. A student may ask, “How can I 

bea Christian if I’m depressed—does 
that mean I don't believe God loves 
me?” Giving space for the questions, 
reflecting them back, speaking words 
of empathy to assure them that they are 
not alone and finding ways to empower 
are all spiritual tasks, grounded in 
Christ's redeeming love. 


We believe that every student is created 
in God's image, and we believe that we 
are all on a journey with mental health, 
striving to become more like Christ in 
that area of our lives. When we pray 

for Redeemer students, we remember 
that God is above and below, before and 
behind us wherever the path may lead. 
/R 


This article was co-written by DR. KAREN CORNIES, 
who at the time of writing served as Redeemer's dean 
of students, and Selena Wikkerink, a fourth-year 
psychology and English student who served as the 
mental health program coordinator in the summer 


of 2016. 
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*... The blood is incessantly 


poured into the arteries in 


larger quantities than it can 


be supplied by the food..." 


Digitizing History 


Students contribute to making 


history accessible on the web 


MAKE HISTORY DIGITAL. This was 
the assignment given to students in Redeemer's 
History of Science class. They took on the 
challenge. One student presented a claymation 
video that explains the history of analytical 
chemistry’s take on matter. Another shared a 
silent film-styled YouTube video that narrates the 
discovery of how blood flows from the heart. 


Digitizing history encourages students to blend 
the academic and the creative, making their topic 
of study approachable and accessible to the public. 
“There is an entire field of public history opened 
up by incorporating digital media in the history 
classroom,” reflects Dr. Deanne van Tol, assistant 
professor of history. “Thinking about museums 
and online exhibits, for example: what histories are 
told in these spaces? How are they told and why? 
What impact does this have on the way people 
think about the past?” 


Student Anna Marie Benjamins chose claymation 
as her medium. In doing so, she captured the 
beauty that can be found in something as 
technical as the history of analytical chemistry. 
“As I delved deeper into my science courses, I saw 
beauty in the colours of the different elements 

in chemistry class and the movement of light in 
physics. I realized that I could still be an artist 

asa scientist.” Benjamins also worked to make 
the history of analytical chemistry interactive. 
On the day she presented her project to the class, 
Benjamins brought in clay for her classmates and 
created a photo gallery of their creations. 
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Incorporating the 
digital into my pedagogy 
gives me new ways 

of presenting to 
students the art of 
asking questions.” 


Through projects like Benjamins’s, van Tol encourages her 
students to practice the art of communication as the point 
where science and humanities meet. “I’m so excited about 
what incorporating digital strategies in the classroom makes 
possible for students,” she says. “For me, incorporating the 
digital into my pedagogy gives me new ways of presenting to 
students the art of asking questions.” Students learn to see 
history’s impact and to communicate their findings through 
emerging platforms. With these skills, they’re ready to tackle 
the challenges of tomorrow. 


Watch Benjamins’s claymation anda silent film on circulation 
at www.redeemer.ca/digital-history. /R 


New Core Curriculum 


Launches this Fall 


The Core has been honed to 
prepare students to thrive ina 
rapidly changing world. 


A suite of brand new courses launched 
at Redeemer this fall. The Class of 
2020, enrolled in courses like Being 
and Knowing in the Digital Age and The 
Drama of Scripture, will be the first 

to benefit from Redeemer’s renewed 
Core curriculum. Throughout all 
four years of each student's academic 
program, ten Core courses build on 
evelemeoyenloyl-vee-seimasl-Meoveli-solme)maelone 
chosen discipline. 


The Core has always provided students 
breadth of knowledge, critical thinking 
FJ GUUKH-WaXelr-m abana Guakexe(oyeomcolebeler-unloyen 
which they use to learn from all of God’s 
creation, whatever their calling and 
career. Liane Miedema, a final year 
student taking environmental studies, 


French language and visual 
arts, explains the core of her 
education. “The blend of 
subjects I’m taking is quite 
unique, but that is one of 
the wonderful things about 
a liberal arts education,” she 
reflects. “For example, I have 
learned to see the value of an 
artist's eye in a field biology 
report, where attention to 
detail and observation is key.” 


For more than 30 years, the 
Core has shaped Redeemer 
alumni, who are positively 
impacting business and 
politics, art and music, 
medicine and social work, 
community development and 
environmental sustainability 
and much, much more. 


HAMILTON’S NEWEST 
VICTORY GARDEN 


Hamilton Victory Gardens is a volunteer 
organization that has, since 2011, been 
transforming city lots into vegetable 
gardens. Fresh produce is donated to 
food banks and hot meal programs. 
This spring, Redeemer became 

the proud host of Hamilton Victory 
Gardens’ fifteenth site. 


Dr. Edward Berkelaar and Dr. Darren 
Brouwer saw a golden opportunity 
for student engagement through 
collaborating with Hamilton Victory 
Gardens. 


The pair set students in their co- 
taught senior seminar course to 
work honing their grant-writing 
skills. The top proposal, co-written 
by Liane Miedema and Kyla DeHaan, 
was submitted to the TD Friends of 
the Environment Foundation, with 
success. The grant paid for start-up 
tools and equipment as well as salary 
for a student summer coordinator. 
Funding from Canada Summer Jobs 
also went towards this new job. 


Student Olivia Schultz was the project's 
inaugural coordinator, responsible for 
the work of establishing the garden and 
organizing volunteers. 


“lam really looking forward to seeing 
what the Lord has planned for this 
garden!” Schultz says. “In future years 
as we get more volunteers, we have the 
capacity for this garden to grow much 
larger and serve the community that 
much more.” /R 
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Wonderfully 
Made 


Chiropractor and 
entrepreneur Irma 
Van Andel ‘10 
celebrates creation 
through kinesiology 


FOR IRMA VAN ANDEL, achiropractor who 
founded Kinnect Studio in Bradford, ON, it started with an 
anatomy course in her first year. “Throughout my education, and 
to this day, kinesiology has made me marvel at God's creation,” 
she reflects. After that first class, she switched her major from 
business to kinesiology. 


During her third year, working with Professor Al Brown as 

a teacher's assistant in his anatomy and physiology classes, 

Van Andel started exploring her career options. With Brown's 
help, Van Andel went on to do a placement at a chiropractic 
office. “From my first day,” she says, “seeing the doctor-patient 
relationship and the positive changes in patients, I knew this was 
for me.” 


Connecting with patients is still one of the best parts of her job. 
“I spend quality time with my patients, often while they are 
struggling with something physical but even mental as well. It 
has been a real blessing to provide empathetic and personal care 
to those who need it.” 


It was God's timing, Van Andel says, that brought together 
the combination of yoga and chiro in her practice, which 
she established in June 2015. “I had always envisioned 
having a wellness-based practice that focused on 
integrating movement into daily life, rather than just 
passively healing acute injuries. I was offered to take overa 
wonderful space that functioned as a yoga studio. It was an 
opportunity I couldn't say no to.” 


Founding her practice has had its share of ups and downs. 
“Rewarding moments happen all the time—like a mom being 
able to put her baby in the crib without back pain. At the 
same time, it can feel like 1am the one factor that determines 
my business's success. It’s challenging to remember that God 
is in charge, and not me. But, through the ups and downs, I 
am excited to see how God will use my place and position in 
Bradford to further His kingdom.” 


Iam excited to see 
how God will use my 
place and position to 
further His kingdom.” 
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2016 


Distinguished 
Alumni Award 


WINNER 


Protecting the 
Dignity of Refugees 


Ed Bosveld, our 2016 
Distinguished Alumni 
Award winner, isa 
dedicated advocate for 
at-risk communities 


ALUMNUS ED BOSVELD hasbeen a foster parent 
and nursing home volunteer. He's coached over 30 volleyball 
teams. He's also an elder and musician in his church. When 
asked about his career, Ed will first mention his work in the 
community. “It’s just as important as my job,” he says. For 15 
years, his job was working for the Christian Labour Association 
of Canada (CLAC). Now, Ed fills his time as a member of the 
Immigration and Refugee Board of Canada, where he hears and 
decides refugee appeals. But this is all only part of the reason Ed 
Bosveld ’92 has been chosen as the 2016 Distinguished Alumni 
Award recipient. 
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After starting at CLAC 

in 1993, Ed was able to 
complete a professional 
certificate in municipal 
administration from the 
Association of Municipal 
Clerks and Treasurers of 
Ontario in 2004, as well 
as earn an MBA at the 
University of Windsor’s 
Odette School of Business 
in 2006. In 2008, Ed 
transitioned to work at the 
Immigration and Refugee 
Board. “I've always been 
fascinated by the work of 
all levels of government 
and the impact it has on 
individuals and society.” 
Interpreting Canadian and 
international law is never 
an easy task—applying 

it is just as difficult—but 
Ed sees it as an honour. 
“Thave the incredible 
privilege of granting 
protection to those at risk 
of persecution,” he says. 
“I've always felt strongly 
about the inherent 
dignity of each human 
being, about the call to 
do justice and protect 

the vulnerable. Since I 
left Redeemer I’ve been 
blessed with opportunities 
to do this in a number of 
ways—as a foster parent 
with my wife (Joanne 
Bouwers ’91), in the field 
of labour relations, 

and now in the area of 
refugee protection.” 


U4 


Ed’s work 
serves others in 
desperate need. 
He continues 
to challenge 
assumptions 
about society.” 


The Distinguished Alumni Award recognizes those 
who have made significant contributions in their field 
and are active in their community. “What a privilege 
to honour Ed Bosveld as our Distinguished Alumni 
Award recipient this year,” says Kristel Bulthuis ’06, 
president of the Alumni Council. “As someone who 

is a leader in his field, while also participating in the 
Redeemer community, we are grateful for the example 
Ed is. As he continues to shine a Christ-like light in his 
work, we congratulate him, encourage him and thank 
him for his contributions.” 


Dr. Jim Payton, emeritus professor of history, has fond 
memories of teaching Ed and has enjoyed keeping in 
touch through the years. “Ed has shown by his life of 
service that he is faithful to the calling to live all of 

life to the glory of God,” he remarks. “Ed's work serves 
others in desperate need. He continues to challenge 
attitudes and assumptions about society, and the 
relationship of faith to it, in ways that enable those who 
interact with him to have deep discussions about that 
very important question.” /R 


CREATION CARE IN 
URBAN HAMILTON 


With gardening and cooking classes, 
Carrie Van Dorp ‘08 introduces refugees 
to Canadian food staples and affordable 
ways of eating. Unfortunately, it’s often 
difficult and expensive to retain traditional 
diets. “In Canada,” she points out, “it 
doesn’t work to include fresh eggplant in 
every meal, particularly in February.” 


Van Dorp is coordinator for the Urban 
Food-to-Table program. The program is 
run by A Rocha Hamilton in partnership 
with World Vision, Hamilton Victory 
Gardens and Wesley Urban Ministries. 
“The objective,” Van Dorp explains, “is 
to connect socially isolated newcomer 
Canadians to each other, to more 
established Canadians, to Canadian food 
systems and to Canadian landscapes.” 
The work is rewarding and challenging 
at the same time. Most often, Van Dorp 
works without translators, relying on 
translation apps or body language to 
communicate. 


The effects of Christian organizations 
like A Rocha, committed to Hamilton’s 
poorest communities, are rippling 
outward. Van Dorp points to neighbouring 
ministries and organizations like 541 
Eatery, True City and EduDeo, which 
are also populated by members of the 
Redeemer community. “We all have 
different mandates and missions and 
people groups that we try to work with,” 
Van Dorp comments, “but our vision of 
God’s kingdom connects us.” /R 
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\Rove-teshate! 


Global Renewal 


Hank de Jong ‘99 establishes 
EduDeo Campus 621 in the 
heart of a Hamilton 
neighbourhood's revitalization 


ALUMNUS HANK DE JONG wears an “I ® Barton St” button 
pinned to his shirt pocket as he gives a tour of Campus 621, a huge, brick 
building on the corner of Barton and Gibson in downtown Hamilton. 
Campus 621 is the new home of EduDeo Ministries, where de Jong serves 
as executive director. 


EduDeo provides Christ-centred education to children in developing 
countries through building projects, indigenous teacher training and 
student scholarships. Barton Street is one of the main arteries of the 
Gibson and Lansdale Area (GALA), a ragged neighbourhood that the City 
of Hamilton has identified for revitalization. 


You'd be forgiven for not seeing an immediate connection between 
beautifying Barton Street and building a school in Belize. So why has 
EduDeo set up shop on Barton? When EduDeo outgrew its former space, 
staff grappled with the importance of place and how they could impact 
whatever community they moved to next. “Ifyou look at the city where 
God has called us to be, it’s Hamilton,” de Jong affirms. “We began to 
focus on an area that is one of the most underdeveloped regions of our 
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city, and we very intentionally set up 
shop there to be a beacon and a place of 
renewal within our city.” 


That place of renewal, Campus 621, will 
enable EduDeo staff and supporters 

to live out their mission—to advance 
Christ-centred education for children 
worldwide—while also living into 
their vision—to see every community 
transformed by the Gospel. And that 
vision includes the communities 
they’re in. 


De Jong envisions Campus 621 as a 

hub for social entrepreneurs, churches 
and other Christian organizations 
working for renewal in the local 
community. Aside from a cheery 
cooperative workspace, the building 
boasts a storefront on a busy corner and 
cavernous lower-level rooms, available 
for community meetings and events. 


The side wall of Campus 621 has been 
approved as the site of an exterior 

wall mural, part of the City’s plans for 
reinvigorating Barton Street. In artist 
Tim Nijenhuis’s vivid painting, books 
morph into butterflies, reflecting 
EduDeo’s commitment to education and 
renewal. A Zambian schoolyard flows 
into the Hamilton skyline, reflecting the 
fact that the local and the global have 
more to do with each other than ever 
before. De Jong notes, “We are a body of 
Christ that spans the globe. We havea 
responsibility to one another, and this 
is a way for us to live into that in a very 
tangible way.” /R 


Lights, Camera, 
nYauleyel ! “THAT'S A WRAP!” shouted 


Scott Trapasso, creative director at 


video production company Media 

That Matters. It marked the end of 

two days of filming with more than 

: . ; 20 Redeemer student athletes. 
Two video series tell unique Trapasso and his team, armed with 
: ’ a camera that records nine times 

SIKGI es O f Re at emers sto ry more pixels than HD, captured 

the footage for three brand new 

Redeemer athletic videos. 


A DEGREE FROM Redeemer is a catalyst, a launchpad for our 
grads to make a difference in big ways and small. You can see that impact 
in the careers, families and neighbourhoods of over 5,000 alumni. 


The video series highlights what 

it means to be a Redeemer Royal. 
Two videos follow students Travis 
Feddema and Jocelyn Klompmaker, 


The Culture Makers video series profiles these alumni. Since fall 2013, as they provide a real look at the 
the Redeemer community has been celebrating alumni who are striving balance between academic and 

to enrich culture by making more of it. The Culture Makers video series athletic excellence. In the third 
profiles graduates who are acting as culture creators and cultivators in video, quick, high energy clips get 
their various spheres of work. the viewer’s heart pounding. 


Scroll through the Culture Makers YouTube playlist and you'll see Feddema is a business student, 
interviews with alumni who are shaping culture in business, politics, and this year’s most valuable 

the arts, social services, the church and education. Each video isa player for indoor soccer. He’s 
snapshot of flourishing. In 2015, we interviewed Phoebe Mitton ’10, learning on the field and in the 
who is preparing the way for others in Indigenous education as a policy classroom. “I’ve come to learn 
analyst at the Ministry of Indigenous Affairs and Northern Development. that all things are an act of 

We filmed a video with Kyle Vander Linden ’05, too. As a conservation worship,” he says, “that God takes 
specialist, he helps cities and municipalities adapt to climate change. In pleasure when I compete, when 
2013, we shared the story of Graham Cubitt ’01, who creates affordable I’m in class, when I train, study or 
housing for people with disabilities as director of projects and find the back of the net. Together, 
development at Indwell. they teach, shape and challenge 


my mind, body and heart.” 


Join us in telling the stories of Redeemer’s culture makers. Watch and 


share the videos ST be.com/redeemeruc. Post with the hashtag Klompmaker is a health sciences 
#SinceRedeemer to share how you, ora graduate you know, are bearing major, an athlete on the women’s 
God's image through culture making. It was our graduates who caught volleyball team and an OCAA All- 
the vision of the Culture Makers video series and made financial Academic. She works out early and 
(elo olwglojennloyokMuon-15) 9) oXeyam dol o)ce){-Lol mm Colt mar-bemeloyel-ln-e-belomal-lyoMsc-Yel-\-seel-3a studies late, from gym to library, 
share alumni, student and faculty stories farther and wider at from library to weight room, from 
www.redeemer.ca/give. / game film to textbooks. “The best 
4 part is that I don't just do it for me,” 
she says, “I don't just do it for my 
) ‘ teammates or because it will look 
' good ona resumé. I do it for God, 


because if I’m doing it for him, I’m 
4 doing it with all my heart.” 


See the videos at www.redeemer. 
ca/royals-videos. /R 
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Remembering 
Leila Vos '01 


WE WERE SADDENED bythe news of the death of 
Leila Vos (née Salzer) who passed on August 20 following a 
short battle with cancer. 


Leila spent her final days living, loving and laughing with 
family and friends. She comforted them, reminding them if 
God would call her home, she was ready to go. 


Leila leaves behind her husband Martyn, parents Catherine 
and Eric Salzer, grandmother Iris Salzer, sisters Emily (Eric) 
and Beth-Anne (Dominic), parents-in-law Willem and Tineke 
Vos, brothers-in-law: Arjan 96 (Sheri); Wilfred '95 (Jenny 
Lynn); and Jerome '02 (Lisa). 


Leila came to Redeemer from Jarvis and attended from 1997 
to 2001. She was known asa cheerful student worker in 

the Student Life office. Leila had served since 2013 as the 
administrative assistant for the Bethel Christian Reformed 
Church in Acton, which has been her and Martyn’s home 
community and church since 2009. 


One of Leila’s favourite Bible verses was Isaiah 40:31: “But 
those who hope in the Lord will renew their strength. They 
will soar on wings like eagles; they will run and not grow 
weaty, they will walk and not be faint.” 
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Supporting you... 
Take advantage of and Redeemer University College. 
your group privileges: Your needs will change as your life and career evolve. 
= As an alumnus of Redeemer University College, 
You could Save $41 5 you have access to the TD Insurance Meloche Monnex 
or more when you program, which offers preferred insurance rates, other 
combine your home and discounts and great protection, that is easily adapted 


to your changing needs. Plus, every year our program 
contributes to supporting your alumni and student 
activities, so it’s a great way to save and show you care 
at the same time. Get a quote today! 


auto insurance with us. 


Home and auto insurance program Our extended business hours make it easy. 


recommended by Monday to Friday: 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. (ET) 
Saturday: 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. (ET) 
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Ask for your quote today at 1-888-589-5656 
or visit melochemonnex.com/redeemeru 


The TD Insurance Meloche Monnex program is underwritten by SECURITY NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. It is distributed by Meloche Monnex Insurance and Financial Services Inc. in Quebec, by Meloche Monnex Financial Services Inc. 
in Ontario, and by TD Insurance Direct Agency Inc. in the rest of Canada. Our address: 50 Place Crémazie, Montreal (Quebec) H2P 1B6. 


Due to provincial legislation, our auto and recreational vehicle insurance program is not offered in British Columbia, Manitoba or Saskatchewan. 

*Nationally, 90% of all of our clients who belong to a professional or an alumni group (underwritten by SECURITY NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY) or an employer group (underwritten by PRIMMUM INSURANCE COMPANY) that have an 
agreement with us and who insure a home (excluding rentals and condos) and a car on July 31, 2015 saved $415 when compared to the premiums they would have paid with the same insurer without the preferred insurance rate for groups 
and the mult-product discount. Savings are not guaranteed and may vary based on the client's profile. 

©The TD logo and other TD trade-marks are the property of The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 


Redeemer 
Christian influence to bear om™ 
sexual violence on campus, 
apocalyptic literature and 
pollution in local watersheds 


In 2015, the Redeemer Centre for Christian 
Scholarship began offering Zylstra grants, 
totalling $25,000 annually, to support Redeemer 
faculty in creating original Christian scholarship 
that serves the common good. What are the 
results of the research of the first batch of 
recipients, and how will the 2016-2017 grant 
winners take up the torch? Read on. 


EcoAtwood meets ecoChristianity 


What do Margaret Atwood, Christian creation care, 
and the apocalypse have in common? If you're 
familiar with Atwood’s past criticism of organized 
religion, you might be expecting a punchline. But 

in fact, Dr. Deborah Bowen, professor of English, 

has spent the last year researching the connections 
between them as part of her 2015 Zylstra grant project, 
“EcoAtwood meets EcoChristianity.” 


5 GRANT WINNER 


Bowen employs Atwood's dystopian, post-apocalyptic 
MaddAddam trilogy as a vehicle for exploring our 
culture’s anxiety over environmental apocalypse 
and how the Christian story might speak to these 
concerns. “The Christian story ends with an 
apocalypse which heralds a renewed earth for 
redeemed people,” Bowen notes. Hope is at the centre 
* of Bowen's research, something she knows is an 
anomaly. “Some environmentalists see being hopeful 
as kind of a cop out, a way of escaping reality. I don't 
have that option as a person of faith. We're called to 
live in hope.” 


The Zylstra grant provided Bowen with the time and 
_ resources needed to strengthen her research agenda. 
She has since.gone on to win a prestigious 2016 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council 
(SSHRC) grant. Research that began as an exploration 
a _ 2 of hopeful connections between the literary, the 
ecological and the divine has evolved into a project 
~ with $15, 885 of SSHRC funding, investigating agency 
e * and hope in environmentally-focused poetry in 


ao Pa southern Ontario. 


é all am 
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GRANT WINNER 


Relationship violence: 
Are Christian 
colleges safer? 


Dr. Jim R. Vanderwoerd, 
professor of social work, has 
been working to fill a void in 
research about sexual assault 

on Christian campuses, 
gathering data on sexual assault, 
relationship violence and 
stalking through online surveys 
at eight Ontario Christian 
colleges and universities. Twenty 
percent of women respondents 
experienced sexual assault, 
while twenty-five percent 
experienced relationship 
violence or stalking. These 
numbers fall on the lower range 
of reported incidences on public 
campuses, where the results of 
various studies range up to 45%. 


“We found, just like all the 
literature, a strong association 
between alcohol and 
victimization,” Vanderwoerd 
explains. “We did not find it 
with male association. Men on 
Christian campuses do not seem 
to pose as great a threat as those 
on public campuses.” 


More research is needed, 

but Vanderwoerd thinks this 
result may be explained by the 
“moral community” theory. 
Criminologists have found that, 
while private religiosity doesn’t 
decrease the likelihood you'll 
commit a crime, belonging toa 
moral community does. 


Vanderwoerd has shared 

his findings with Canadian 
professionals working in 
student services at public and 
Christian institutions. He also 
presented his work in Hawaii 
last spring at an international 
conference hosted by the 
Institute on Violence, Assault, 
and Trauma (IVAT). 
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2016-17 Zylstra 
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Monitoring pollution in 
Hamilton watersheds 


“Scientifically, nothing really surprises us 
anymore,” Dr. Darren Brouwer, associate 
professor of chemistry, wryly observes. “But I 
think the average citizen would probably be quite 
taken aback at some of the measurements we 
made indicating sewage contamination in our 
waterways.” 


Road salts, excess nutrients from fertilizers and 
sewage run-off all trickle into the 16 urban creeks 
that flow downstream to Cootes Paradise, polluting 
this valuable wetland. Through the leadership of 
Dr. Darren Brouwer and Dr. Edward Berkelaar, 
professor of chemistry and environmental studies, 
Redeemer and its students have joined the 

Royal Botanical Gardens and other community 
organizations in restoring this habitat. 


Not surprisingly, Berkelaar and Brouwer’s research 
has its roots in the classroom. Brouwer was looking 
for a way to increase student engagement in his 
analytical chemistry class when a friend showed 
him an article about problems in the Chedoke 
Creek watershed. Students got out of the classroom 
and into the thick of hands-on research and 
environmental activism, presenting the findings 

of their water quality analysis projects to local 
stakeholders, media and even City Hall officials. 


“T hope that our work signals to our community 
that we share their concerns about the health of our 
streams and ecosystems,” concludes Brouwer. “We 
can witness to our calling to care for God's creation.” 


The impact of religious faith 
on desire 


Most people think hard partying is a typical (even 
celebrated) rite of passage for university students. 
But research shows that religious students tend to 
participate less often in risky behaviour. 


Dr. Marie Good's theory is that, rather than 
possessing the ironclad will to resist the lures of 
risky behaviours, religious students might not be 
all that “tempted” to begin with. “Being part of a 
religious community or holding certain religious 
beliefs may have the effect of decreasing desire 
for certain chancy activities,” explains Good, 
assistant professor of psychology. “Low desire, in 
turn, would make it easier to say no to restricted 
behaviours—which could explain why religious 
youth are more likely than their non-believing 
peers to pass on a glass (or two or three) of wine.” 


“This is an important, as-yet unexplored question,” 
Good states, “with the potential to make a unique 
contribution to our understanding of how religion 
affects the mind.” 


How can 


Christians today — 
remain faithful to 
Christ’s lordship 
in a postmodern, 
secular society?” 


Strangers in a strange land 


Dr. David Beldman, assistant professor of religion 
and theology, argues that the biblical book of Judges 
can be read as a source for public theology in our 
contemporary world. 


“Judges is not a collection of dusty stories of the 
past that have no relevance today,” says Beldman, 
who will explore the theological implications of the 
book of Judges for readers today in a commentary. 


Judges casts a penetrating light on important 
questions for contemporary Christianity. Are we any 
different from the ancient Israelites who claimed 

to be God's chosen people but engaged in politics, 
economics and other aspects of society the same 
way their neighbours did? How can Christians today 
remain faithful to Christ’s lordship in a postmodern, 
secular society? 


Beldman, an expert in Old Testament wisdom, will 
grapple with these contemporary questions through 
the lens of an ancient book that demonstrates 

God's persistent call to his people, then as today, to 
proclaim His lordship over creation. 
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Katy Perry 
and Byzantine 
Icons 


2016 Emerging Public 
Intellectual Award 
recipient uses art 
history and today’s 
visual culture to tell 
sacred stories 


MOST FOLKS ARE hardpressed to 

draw the connection between medieval art and 
the sashaying sharks of Katy Perry’s 2015 Super 
Bowl halftime show, but Dr. Matthew Milliner, 
professor of art history at Wheaton College, can 
do just that. His public lectures and writing, 
which span topics ranging from ancient Byzantine 
iconography to Salvador Dali to The Walking Dead, 
are even more unusual, perhaps, because his 
actual goal is to illuminate gospel truth. 


Milliner’s many accomplishments, both in 
academia and the public square, are the 

reason that the Redeemer Centre for Christian 
Scholarship (CCS) is proud to announce that 

he is the winner of the 2016 Emerging Public 
Intellectual Award (EPI). The $5,000 award 
recognizes emerging talent within the Christian 
academy that is making a public impact. The 
award is sponsored and adjudicated by Redeemer 
and leading North American Christian think 
tanks Cardus, the Acton Institute and the Center 
for Public Justice. 


“What made Dr. Milliner’s application stand out,” 
comments Ray Pennings, executive vice president 
of Cardus, “was the combination of impressive 
scholarship—both in terms of quantity and 
prominence of placement—with a real attempt to 
have impact beyond the scholarly world.” Milliner 
publishes widely in both academic and popular 
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venues. He is also a two-time appointee to the Curatorial 
Advisory Board of the United States Senate. 


Milliner’s accolades are many, but his strategy for engaging 
people with sacred truths is simple—and close to home. “If 
you stand outside the Art Gallery of Ontario with a placard 
announcing the gospel, you will probably be ignored, or even 
ridiculed. But, if you give a well-researched, enthusiastically 
delivered tour of the Christian themes of the paintings 
within the Art Gallery of Ontario, you will likely be thanked 
and applauded.” 


Redeemer will have the chance for thanks and applause 
when Dr. Milliner receives his award and offers the 
prestigious World and Our Calling lectures at Redeemer on 
January 25, 2017. /R 


First Impressions 


Dr. Lindsey Short is exploring how 


experience shapes our impressions of 
the hundreds of faces we see every day 


EACH AND EVERY day, we encounter 
hundreds of faces. When you're meeting a friend 
for coffee, you know that you will be able to 
recognize their face in a crowded coffee shop. 
Or, at ajob interview, you quickly work to assign 
a name to each face as you are introduced to the 
interviewers. Is it the face of someone you have 
met before? Where do you know them from? 
What is their name? 


For most of us, this incredibly complex process 
occurs quite effortlessly and unconsciously. 
This is because we have a lifetime of experience 
with faces, and this experience has helped us 
become experts in face recognition. However, 
this expertise is not universal—it’s limited to 
face categories with which we have the most 
experience. Typically, these are faces of our own 
race and age. 


In my research, I have been examining the 
profound deficits we show in recognizing people 
who are of either a different race or age than us. 
For example, most young adults have difficulty 
recognizing the faces of older adults. Likewise, 
individuals raised in relatively racially uniform 
environments are prone to misidentifying the 
faces of people of different racial backgrounds. 


Babies do not show these same struggles to 
identify faces of a different age or race. These 
difficulties begin to appear as early as nine 
months of age. This suggests that these biases 
are not innate but rather a product of our 
environment. 


Differing recognition is not related to prejudiced 
attitudes—biases in face processing actually seem 
to be the result of a lack of experience with people 
of different races and ages. This suggests that we 
may be able to reverse race- or age-related biases 
in face processing by increasing the amount 


of contact individuals have with people from 
diverse backgrounds. 


My research explores the underlying explanations 
for biases in face processing and attempts 

to address means of reducing these biases. 
Through behavioral and eye-tracking tests, my 
collaborators and I have discovered that deficits 
in perceiving older adult and other-race faces 
emerge throughout childhood. 


We've also discovered that these biases are 
incredibly resistant to change. For example, 
even senior citizens (who spend considerable 
time interacting with other older adults) spend 
less time attending to the features of older adult 
faces and have difficulty remembering older 
faces relative to young adult faces. It seems 

that biases in face processing remain largely 
stable throughout adulthood. Childhood may 
bea sensitive period during which to expose 
individuals to a diverse range of faces to prevent 
their perceptual systems from narrowing to 
specific face categories. 


This past year, psychology student Maria 

Wagler '16 and I conducted a study examining 
how our perceptions of in-group membership 
influence our ability to recognize an individual 
across changes in context, like varying lighting 
conditions and facial expressions. This work was 
recently presented at the international meeting of 
the Vision Sciences Society. 


By recognizing deficits in our face perception, we 
can then look for ways to reduce biases. This will 
allow us to better empathize with others and treat 
people we may outwardly perceive as different 
from us as Christ would. 


| DR. LINDSEY SHORT is an associate professor of 
psychology at Redeemer University College. 
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A Summer of 
Research 


NSERC funding 
allows students to 
dive into summer 
research projects 


SENIOR SCIENCES 
students Alyssa Tuinstra, Chelsey Hurst 
and Janelle Vander Hout worked with 
Dr. Darren Brouwer, associate professor 
of chemistry, on NSERC-funded research 
into NMR scanning and crystallography. 


Splitting time between Redeemer 
and McMaster labs, the students 
conducted experiments that, they 
hope, will lead toward a fast, effective 
approach to solving crystal structures. 
Their approach, developed with the 
help of Dr. Brouwer, will be of great 
benefit to a process that is otherwise 
lengthy and complicated. To conduct 
their research, they made use of 
NMR, different analytical tools and 
computer simulation tools. Dr. 
Brouwer’s NSERC funding has made 
this research possible. 


Having participated in research projects 
previously, all three agree that their 
knowledge base has grown dramatically 
thanks to these experiences. They even 
have opportunities to attend academic 
conferences alongside Dr. Brouwer. 

The experience is eye-opening—and 
encouraging. As Hurst says, “Just 

being in that world, you realize how 
important it is, and how accessible it is. 
You realize, ‘I could do that.’” 
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NSERC funding has also opened up the world of research to 
Erin Steckley, a biology major who entered her third year at 
Redeemer this fall. 


Steckley’s favourite days of the summer were those spent 
out in the field assisting a team of wildlife toxicologists 
with their fieldwork and research on birds, frogs and 
mussels. Her wildlife and water samples helped determine 
the levels of various contaminants in the environment 

and how they are affecting wildlife development and 
physiology. Her NSERC-funded project took her off-campus 
to the Canada Centre for Inland Waters in Burlington, ON, 
where Dr. Joel Klinck, assistant professor of biology, is also 
involved in research. 


“Holding a baby bird in your hand, noticing legs beginning 
to develop on the tadpoles,” Steckley muses, “I’m reminded 
of just how magnificent our Creator is.” /F 


Faculty 


Awarded Over 


$200,000 
in Research 
Funding 


NSERC Discovery 


Grants to be invested 
in original research in 
the natural sciences 


and mathematics 


MORE THAN $200,000 of federal 
research funding will infuse Dr. Darren Brouwer 
and Dr. Kevin Vander Meulen’s ongoing research 


programs over the next five years. 


The awards from the Natural Sciences and 


Engineering Research Council of Canada 


(NSERC) will be used towards upgrades for 


Redeemer sciences and mathematics lab 
equipment, instruments, computers and 
software. Sciences faculty will continue 
to hone their expertise, produce original 
research and present their findings at 
national and international scientific 
conferences. The research money will 
also provide Redeemer undergraduate 
students with cutting-edge scientific 
research experience during the summer 


months—training that will make Redeemer 


mathematics and chemistry students 
excellent candidates for graduate school 


and employment. There were four students 
working with Vander Meulen and Brouwer on 
research projects this summer. Each student 


was awarded an NSERC Undergraduate 
Student Research Award (USRA). 


“This 
curiosity- 
driven 
research leads 
to discovery, 
and to better 
stewardship.” 


Brouwer, associate professor of 
chemistry, is developing new methods 
for determining the molecular-scale 
structures of materials with a second 
consecutive NSERC grant totaling 
$140,000 over five years. He is using 

a technique called nuclear magnetic 
resonance (NMR) spectroscopy to 
determine material structures at the 
molecular level. NMR spectroscopy, 

a close cousin to magnetic resonance 
imaging (MRI) that many are familiar 
with in a medical context, is a powerful 
tool for uncovering the structural 
features of materials. “Such knowledge 
not only satisfies the curiosity of 
scientists by understanding how and 
why things work,” Brouwer notes, “but 
there is also much potential to apply 
knowledge of chemistry to developing 
our medicine, energy and clean water 
technologies. Being a Christian anda 
chemist means recognizing that God 
has not only given us the ability to 
investigate and understand his creation, 
but has actually tasked us to be creators, 
to make something of the material 
world he created.” 


Vander Meulen, professor and chair of 
the mathematics department, will dive 
further into the interplay of algebra and 
graph theory with his fifth consecutive 
NSERC grant. His most recent award 
totals $65,000 over five years. Vander 
Meulen will uncover eigenvalue 
properties of matrix patterns and 
determine which matrix patterns, such 
as sign patterns, have useful properties. 
The study of sign pattern matrices has 
origins in economics, with the work 

of Nobel Laureate P. Samuelson. More 
recently, matrix pattern analysis has 
been applied to machine learning and 
to modelling the spread of infectious 
diseases. “In my research, I explore the 
structures of God's world through the 
interplay of two areas of mathematics,” 
Vander Meulen says. “This curiosity- 
driven research leads to discovery, and to 
better stewardship. It is delightful to have 
these funds to create opportunities for 
students to explore alongside us.” /R 
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Fresh 
Faces 


Familiarize yourself with 
these four new faces that 
we are welcoming to 
Redeemer this year! 


SOCIAL WORK 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


Michelle Shockness formally began her role as 
assistant professor of social work in July. Michelle has 
taught part-time at Redeemer since 2013. 


Shockness is working on a PhD in organizational 
leadership, with a concentration in non-profit 
management, at Eastern University. She has an MSW 
from the University of Toronto. 


Her 25+ years of experience as a practitioner in the 
non-profit, private and grassroots sectors include 
various direct practice and supervisory roles in 
community-based agencies and clinical settings. 
Shockness’s teaching and research mirror her work 
experience and include a focus on marginalization and 
the experiences of marginalized groups in negotiating 
power and identity, with a particular focus on women. 


BRUCE WILSON / 
CO-OP DIRECTOR 


This July, Redeemer University College welcomed Bruce 


Wilson as its new full-time director of co-operative 
education. Wilson comes to Redeemer with a decade of 


experience as a co-op coordinator and assistant director 


of co-operative education at the University of Guelph, 
where he helped start five new co-op programs. 


Bruce will be taking over from Paula MacKay, who 

left Redeemer in January for family reasons. We are 
grateful for Paula’s work in her short time as co-op 
director at Redeemer, and we are delighted that Bruce 
has joined Redeemer’s soon-to-be-launched Centre for 
Experiential Learning and Careers (CELC). 


WAYNE SOLOMON / 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS 


After several years of searching, Redeemer is 
delighted to welcome a new business professor, 
Wayne Solomon. Solomon is a professional accountant 
with 20 years of industry experience. He has worked in 
industry and public accounting, along with having his 
own consulting business. 


Solomon has an MBA from the University of 

New Brunswick, and is a chartered professional 
accountant as well as a chartered global 
management accountant. He is currently the chief 
administrative officer for the Tataskweyak Cree 
Nation in Split Lake, Manitoba, and has worked as a 
chief financial officer for other First Nation bands. He 
and his family moved from their original home in New 
Brunswick to Ancaster in August. 


JOSIAH BOKMA ’07 / 
CHAPLAIN 


Hailing from rural Nova Scotia, 
Josiah and his wife have served 

as missionaries in Uganda and 
Nicaragua. After graduating from 
Redeemer in 2007, he and his wife 
moved to downtown Hamilton to join 
a church plant that became New 
Hope Church. 


Josiah is passionate about seeing 
people come alive in their faith, 
experiencing God as present and 
active in their lives, and seeing the 
kingdom of God as something so 
amazing that they will give their 
lives for it. He also loves exploring 
the diversity of cultures and faith 
expressions in our world. 
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You Are What You 
Love: An Evening 
with James K. A. 
Smith 


OCTOBER 27 / 7:30 - 9:00 p.m. 


Join us for a free talk by James 
K. A. Smith, professor of 
philosophy at Calvin College, as 
he digs into his new book You 
Are What You Love: The Spiritual 
Power of Habit. 


New Horizons 


OCTOBER 18 / 10:00 a.m. - 
3:00 p.m. 


New Horizons is a day on 
campus designed for retired 
adults (including church 
and other seniors groups), 
with a special welcome to 
grandparents and friends. 


Poetry Readings 


OCTOBER 20 / Fred Wah 
JANUARY 19 / Madhur Anand 
MARCH 9 / Laura Clarke 


The Canada Council for the Arts, 
the Hamilton Poetry Centre and 
Redeemer are pleased to bring a 
number of poets to our campus. 
Everyone is welcome to attend 
these readings. Each event takes 
place from 4:30 - 5:30 p.m. 
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Events 


Alumni Networking 
Event - London 


NOVEMBER 22 / 5:30 - 7:00 p.m. 


Join us for an alumni 
networking evening ina city 
near you! Connect with fellow 
Redeemer alumni and hear from 
David Zietsma, vice president, 
marketing and enrolment, 
about some of Redeemer's 

new initiatives. 


Fall Mainstage: Front 
NOVEMBER 22 - 26 


See Robert Caisley’s Front, 

a story of a British woman's 
perseverance in the face 

of German bombing raids, 
performed in the Redeemer 
auditorium. Matinees and 
evening performances 

are available. 


Book Launch for 
Hamilton Authors 


NOVEMBER 24 / 7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 


Redeemer will host the launch 
of the books of Hamilton 
authors Brent van Staalduinen 
and John Terpstra. 


YOU ARE 
WHAT YOU LOVE 


AN EVENING with JAMES K. A. SMITH 


ORIN SIAR, REDEEMER 


OCTOBER 27 AUDITORIUM 
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